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his Side ond. ed 


Community Projects 

Among the meetings which marked the winter 
season, one of the most interesting was the Third Inter- 
state Regional Seminar held at Ranchi. There was 
none of the academic atmosphere which stifles so many 
social conferences, and the discussions recalled the 
realism of a Board of Company directors. There was 
a review of the work actually done in the Community 
Projects and a spate of proposals for future improve- 
ment. Assam, Bihar, Madhya Paradesh, Manipur, 
Orissa, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Nefa had 
sent delegates, but West Bengal was conspicuous by 
its absence. The Seminar was enlivened with a speech 
of Mr. S. K. Dey, Central Minister of Community 
Development, and dexterously handled by Mr. Raman, 
the chairman of the Bihar Public Services Commission. 


Deficiencies 

One main deficiency which was repeatedly singled 
out with emphasis is the poor quality of the recruits 
at various levels, The Government feels in a hurry 
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to carry out its schemes and to modernise Indian agri- 
culture and industry, but the deficiency and paucity 
of the material to be got into shape for administrative 
efficiency offer unexpected resistance to rapid training, 
even if results are better than pessimists prophesied 
five years ago. Special difficulties are met in recruiting 
and mobilizing the talents of women social workers, 
most particularly in tribal areas. Possibly this last 
question should have been discussed more thoroughly 
and psychological factors analysed more explicity. With 
the tradition of reserve which dominates feminine 
mentality in the countryside, it would be unrealistic 
to expect educated tribal women to venture into other 
villages all alone and devote themselves to public 
activities. 


Another deficiency which hampers the National 
Extension Service is the apathy many tribals feel 
towards the projects. They are allergic to shramdan 
which too often reminds them of the days when native 
states had recourse to beth and begar ; too often they 
are diffident and suspicious of undertakings directed 
by officials and volunteers belonging to races and castes 
who exploited them from time immemorial. Here 
and there one hears complaints that development 
works are entrusted to outside contractors who bring 
in outside labour whilst the development officials 
constrain the villagers themselves to pay wages and 
salaries. Even sunny projects have their black spots ! 





Planning Plans 


Fresh plans are afoot to correct deficiencies and 
hasten the community development, as the Central 
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Minister informed the Seminar. Non-officials will be 
drawn into the programme by entrusting them with 
increasing larger responsibilities, both in its formula- 
tion and its execution. Human sentiments will be 
activised to provide the motive force for community 
work ; such is the supreme need of all development 
programme. “ There is no substitute for man”. A 
committee of forty-five M. P.’s has been set up ; more 
committees of officials and non-officials are planned 
at various levels. Technical training will be bettered 
in the near future. The Projects Administration will be 
articulated with the Central Board of Social Welfare 
particularly for child and woman welfare; the ad- 
ministrative friction between the various departments 
will be studied and remedied. The administration of 
the community projects itself will be gingered up with 
monthly meetings, study circles and seminars. 


Posers 


All such measures are welcome. Two posers re- 
main. Mr. S.K. Dey himself singled them out. Cir- 
culars, pamphlets, and manuals are generously dis~ 
tributed throughout the development blocks; alas! 
they are unread, and are buried under the dust which 
the countryside supplies liberally. How is Government 
going to enforce the reading of its precious material ? 


Another puzzle is still more aggravating. How to 
rally the assistance of volunteer agencies and good- 
willed citizens, whether for the training of younger 
officials or the execution of the plans ? The mobilizing 
of voluntary assistance will be the test of the vitality 
of the community movement. Yet officialdom is re- 
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gularly shy of outside influence and allergic to volun- 
teering civilians. Private agencies which offer their 
services in building up the morale of the trainees and 
have a fair record in education are stultified in their 
good will; social service leagues receive little beyond 
verbal acknowledgment. Yet the Community Pro- 
jects administration is out to create a new type of 
official, men who will not concentrate on law and 
order, but who will help people to help themselves. 
That way lies the road to real democracy. 


Discordant Harmonics 

Mr. J. P. Narayan entered into the spirit of the 
Season, and was prompt to suggest a way of reaching 
the goal of community development along his favourite 
path, a path he would readily call the voluntary 
socialist way. Let us shed the philosophy of indi- 
vidualism which the eighteenth century left us and 
which was responsible for all social evils. Let us be- 
ware of governmental initiative and compulsion; the 
Hungarian experiment is enough to prove that in spite 
of government indoctrination the people reject Com- 
munism as a solution. The hope of the country lies 
in a peaceful voluntary movement like Bhoodan. The 
pledge to reach the target of Bhoodan (fifty million 
acres to be gifted by 1957) was a national (was it 
really national ?) pledge. Mr. Nehru should close all 
universities during 1957 and conscript the students for 
Bhoodan work, and if he did not do so, students should 
in any case abandon their studies for the time being 
and secure the success of Bhoodan. 


An advice which ministers, educators, community- 
projects officers will readily counter ! 


A. L. 
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Se rt Manifestoes 


With the rapid approach of the elections, the 
electoral platforms of the various important parties 
in the country have already been widely publicised. 
To the electors, who have the arduous duty of making 
either the best possible selection or, perhaps to their 
minds, the least damaging one from among the various 
candidates, a critical appraisal of the different policy 
statements of the contending parties should not be 
out of place. An enlightened electorate, keenly in- 
terested in the prosperity of the country and deter- 
mined to choose the right persons in whose safe hands 
the future of the country might be entrusted, is one 
of the most essential safeguards of democracy. Un- 
fortunately in India, where the vast mass of the people 
are illiterate, and more concerned with the acute prob- 
lem of finding the wherewithal to live, the elections 
may degenerate into a mere counting of votes blindly 
surrendered to economic or political pressures. In this 
situation it becomes necessary for the educated elite 
to guide the masses to use their votes properly in the 
choice of their representatives. Much of the enlighten- 
ment will have to be done by the party machinery 
and party propagandists, who will however seek 
to boost their programmes and run down those of 
their adversaries. In the following pages, an attempt 
is made to describe and discuss the various party pro- 
grammes in the light of social justice and social need. 


The Congress Manifesto 
As the party with the largest following in the 
country and with the experience of having ruled the 
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people for the last five years, the Indian National 
Congress knows what it wants and has worded its 
policy statement in view of the objectives set out 
elaborately in the Second Five Year Plan. The final 
goal of Congress policy will the achievement of the 
‘Socialist pattern of Society’, so dear to the heart of 
Mr. Nehru, or as the Manifesto prefers 'to put it, 
‘a Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth’. From the 
speeches of Mr. Nehru and Mr. Dhebar at the recent 
Calcutta and Laxmibai-Nagar Congress sessions one 
¢an arrive at some concrete idea of what the term 
‘Socialism’ connotes to India’s leading Congressmen. 
According to Panditji, India is trying to evolve a 
Socialist society which will be different from that 
which exists either in Communist or Capitalist coun- 
tries. In seeking this goal, India is forging a middle 
path benefiting from the mistakes made by either 
classes of countries, and avoiding the bad points of 
the two systems. Such a society envisages equal op- 
portunity for all and an equitable distribution of the 
national wealth. 


At Calcutta, Mr. Dhebar, the Congress President, 
described the ‘socialist pattern of society’ as one in 
which the complexion of society implied the ideal of 
a cluster of villages slowly reaching urban standards, 
in the matter of social amenities ; higher productivity 
both of raw materials and industrial goods resulting 
in higher living standards at all levels ; thus reducing 
economic tension and making room for speedy liquida- 
tion more or less automatically of artificial barriers 
of caste and creed. On the economic plane, thé struggle 
in India was not between the rich and the poor, or 
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between the rich and the richer, but a struggle for 
better living by a large body of persons living under 
sub-human conditions and denied even the minimum 
opportunities for a decent life. At Laxmibai Nagar, 
Mr. Dhebar came back to the point and argued the 
need for Socialism in India because the country has 
to provide for a transition from the colonial cum-feudal 
economy to a modern country. He wanted the spirit 
of Socialism to enter into the minds of India’s mil- 
lions, and felt that both economic and social planning 
for this purpose was an essential responsibility of 
Congress leadership. But in this case where exactly 
does one draw the line between imposition from above 
and the natural growth of new social attitudes from 
below ? This answer is by no means clear in the 
Congress Manifesto, which certainly displays an atti- 
tude of impatience in the minds of the Congress 
leaders, who find democratic procedure and individual 
initiative too slow for their purpose, of bringing about 
economic and social change. 


The Congress Manifesto describes the Congress as 
part of the historical tradition of modern India. Some 
space is devoted to emphasising its role in winning 
and consolidating the political revolution. The rest 
of the document sets out the mission of the party to 
complete the economic and social revolution. The 
economic revolution is being achieved by means of the 
Second Five Year Plan, which aims at rapidly indus- 
trializing the country especially through the public 
sector of the economy. The success of the economic 
revolution will make possible the social revolution 
which implies the destruction of the caste system, 
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and the formation of new social attitudes of equality 
and respect for all. 


Side. by side however with increased industrial 
production, the Congress programme lays stress on 
stepping up agricultural production in the country 
through the organisation of agrarian co-operatives 
covering all aspects of agricultural production. At the 
same time the people are warned to conserve the 
country’s foreign exchange resources by restricting the 
import of non-essential goods. Similarly the rate of 
savings should be increased for further investments in 
nation-building projects. For this purpose the Congress 
government will keep current consumption within 
limits so that savings may be increased progressively. 
The threat of inflation and the maintaining of a reason- 
able price level is to be secured through government 
control. 





The Congress Statement makes pointed reference 
to the grave international situation that confronts the 
world and India today. It asks the people to be 
prepared for any emergencies and to practise austerity 
and mutual help if ever a shrinkage of supplies occurs. 
As for the acute problem of unemployment, the Con- 
gress Government will try to solve it by stepping up 
agricultural and industrial production as soon as pos- 
sible. Greater production must lead to greater em- 
ployment facilities, believes Shriman Narayan, the 
Congress General Secretary. But this will depend 
greatly on the methods of production to be utilized. 
Gandhiji laid stress on the development of small-scale, 
village and cottage industries, not because he was 
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N 
obsessed by a particular ‘fad’, but because the pre- 
y vailing economic circumstances in India convinced him 
that the decentralized method alone could help the 
people in producing more by utilizing idle man-power. 
al In place of mass production through factories he 
= recommended production by the masses. A particular 
y aspect of Congress policy will be the encouragement of 
S small-scale and intensive farming in preference to 
le large-scale and mechanised farming, where it is main- 
le tained, the yield per unit of labour increases, but not 
e the yield per acre. Moreover, India hasn’t the neces- 
of sary capital to invest in agricultural machinery. 
n 
3S In a word, the Congress economic policy will be 
n to aim at greater production, plus maximum employ- 
y. ment, plus equitable distribution. This goal will be 
\- achieved by peaceful and democratic methods, and not 
it by totalitarian and violent methods. In the sphere of 
international politics too, India will stand by the 
Panchshila, and the policy of non-alignment between 
e the two blocks will be continued, so as consistently 
e to seek and foster peaceful methods of preserving 
e the peace of the world. At home the Congress will 
y fight revivalism, as signified in the Hindu Mahasabba, 
S. the Jan Sangh and the Ram Rajya Parishad. On the 
te other hand, it will oppose the ideology of the economic 
p | man, a tool like any other tool or machine, so dear 
3 to the hearts of the Communists. 
” Briefly, the Congress platform is intimately linked 
cs up with the Second Five Year Plan, the objectives of 
which coincide with the aims of Congress policy. The 
4 Congress party will direct its efforts to removing dis- 


, parities in income and wealth; wiping out regional 
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differences in economic, industrial and other depart- 
ments; raising the status of the underprivileged 
sections of the community; pursuing social and 
agrarian reforms like the total suppression of the 
Zemindari system; solving the unemployment prob- 
lem, improving labour conditions, and developing rural 
areas. 


Evaluation 

For one thing, the Congress programme is realistic 
enough and sufficiently constructive, however much 
its critics may deny the achievements it boasts of 
having achieved in the past five years. The First Five 
Year Plan has served to raise agricultural production, 
while the Second seeks to increase the industrial 
potential of the country. Of course there are very 
grave problems that the party has failed to tackle, 
such as unemployment, technical education, and agri- 
cultural labour. Moreover its blind belief in nationali- 
sation has frightened foreign capital and has not led 
to increased efficiency or savings wherever recourse 
has been had to this drastic measure in industrial life. 
A new ideological battle within the party is likely 
to be waged around the agrarian co-operatives of the 
Chinese variety, which is alleged to be functioning 
so successfully in China. Whether this denial of 
property rights which is implied in the setting up of 
such farms will raise production is a moot question, 
since even in China the agrarian co-operative is still 
in the stage of experimentation. 


Nor has the recent international policy of the 
government helped to. preserve its prestige with large 
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section of the people. Its bipartisan attitude in regard 
to the Suez as against the Hungarian crisis roused a 
fierce wave of anger amongst the people, who were 
only placated by Mr. Nehru’s belated denunciation of 
Russian interference in Hungarian affairs. 


On the other hand, the Party is not tied down too 
rigidly to any particular ideology, except a fairly 
strong attachment to Gandhiji’s inspiration and out- 
look. Gandhiji believed in spiritual freedom and the 
values of human worth and dignity on which democracy 
is founded, and for that reason much prefered as little 
as possible of government interference. However so 
long as the Party restricts its nationalising fervour 
to public utilities and monopolies, the freedom of the 
individual is still secure and the common good will 
be more efficiently achieved. Finally the realism of 
the Congress Party is shown in its determination to 
raise the levels of living of the people by every means 
in its power. No one can question the great efforts 
that have been made by the Congress High Command 
during the last five years to improve the country. 
No party is perfect, and the white cap has its dark 
spots, but on the whole, the Congress has still the 
confidence of the majority on its side, 


The P. S. P. Election Manifesto 


Among the various so-called Socialist parties in 
the country, the Praja Socialist Party can claim the 
largest following and the most influential leaders, men 
of the calibre of Jai Prakash Narayan and Asoka 
Mehta. Unfortunately while there is no dearth of 
talent in the party, there is definitely a serious lack 
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of organisational genius, which accounts in large 
measure for the weakness of the party. Dissidents 
within the party fold have weakened it still further. 
Dr. Lohia has now started the Socialist Party of India, 
while in the South of India, there are the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party and other similar organisations which 
follow their own interpretations of Socialism. 


The recent Asian Socialist Conference held in 
Bombay revealed the popularity of Socialism in South 
East Asia. The Prime-ministers of Ceylon, Burma and 
Indonesia are Socialists and it was remarkable that 
at the meetings, the vast majority of the audience were 
young people. The Socialist Conference condemned 
the aggression in Egypt and was as strong in its con- 
demnation of aggression in Hungary, unlike the atti- 
tude of the Congress leaders at the time. Jai Prakash 
Narayan pleaded for the voluntary limitation of wants 
and freedom in the interests of the community. It was 
only under such circumstances that equality, freedom 
and fellowship could become realities. He rightly 
stressed the need for the moral evolution of the indi- 
vidual who must learn the lesson of self-control and 
adopt a new life based on such control, so as to prevent 
strife between man and man and between his groups, 
classes and nations. What was needed was a dynamics 
based not on a conflict of interests but on the values of 
the society they wished to create. The Asian Socialist 
Conference condemned every form of colonialism and 
imperialism, especially in Egypt and Hungary. Its 
delegates rejoiced over the moral victory of the U.N. 
over brute force as displayed by the U. K. and France 
in their attack on Egypt. 
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On the economic plane, the Socialists were con- 
vinced that private enterprise and private capital could 
not be expected to undertake the urgent task of raising 








ry the standard of living of the majority of Asians, who 
= were living below the poverty level. The State had 
to step in to the rescue for delay in this project would 
sweep away in a tidal wave any slow-paced develop- 
in ment. 
ith 
na In the present context of atomic fission and fusion, 
at war was inconceivable, and so to establish a new 
re society, patience, tolerance and a certain measure of 
ed mutual understanding must be exercised to solve the 
yn- difficulties and problems afflicting the world. Specially 
ti- in regard to Asia, the Socialists wanted the U.N. to 
ish recognize the People’s Republic of China, and to bring 
nts about the unification of Viet-Nam and Korea. Goa 
ras had to be merged with India, Singapore given its 
m independence, Egypt’s complete sovereignty over the 
tly Suez should be recognised and all military bases and 
di- military alliances in Asia should be ended. 
nd 
ant It is obviously against this background that the 
ps, Manifesto of the Praja Socialist Party was written. 
ics Obviously Socialism is the goal for India, yet this 
of Socialism is ‘not of the Communist quality, where 
‘ist freedom is completely suppressed, but of the more 
nd liberal type, where freedom co-exists with social con- 
Its trol. The Praja Socialists would like India to break 
N. her ties with the Commonwealth, since in their 
ice opinion, the Commonwealth has not been of much 


service to the country. They agree with the Panchshila 
of Pandit Nehru up to a point, though in foreign affairs 
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they are as keen on keeping out of the two blocs, 
whether Capitalist or Communist. On the economic 
plane, they are for the redistribution of land as widely 
as possible and recommend ceilings for property. They 
are not too clear about compensation to be paid for 
expropriated property, but like the Congress, they are 
keenly interested in raising standards of living and 
providing employment for all. They also recommend 
that the worker be given a share in the management 
of the factory and enjoy its profits. They are anxious 
that small scale industries be started in the countryside 
to allay the acute unemployment problem in the 
villages, provide the villager with a sufficient income 
to live decently. Finally, they are keener than the 
Congress on the process of nationalisation of almost 
every industry, since to their minds the system of 
private enterprise is inherently profit-seeking and 
cannot but exploit the workingman. 


Evaluation 

This is very briefly the Praja Socialist position. 
They have not changed much from the platform they 
adopted during the last elections. Private property 
has always been the Socialist bugbear, and nationali- 
sation of land and industry the panacea for all our 
economic and social ills. In spite of the tragic ex- 
perience of collective property in the Eastern European 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, where collectivisa- 
tion has failed miserably, the Praja Socialists are slow 
to realise that the desire to possess private property 
within limits is instinctive in every human person 
and has proved to be the last bulwark against State 
tyranny. Nor are they quite clear as to how nationali- 
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sation of industry can go hand in hand with decentrali- 
sation of the economy. They have bitterly accused 
the. Congress of borrowing their ideas without 
acknowledgment and working them into the Congress 
Manifesto. But in the modern world it often happens 
that the opposition parties do not differ radically from 
the majority party, and the line of distinction between 
them runs thin. This seems to be the case with the 
Congress and the Praja Socialists, many of whom are 
dissident Congress members. But this fact does not 
necessarily deny the possiblity of a strong opposition 
party. 


The other Socialist Parties have neither the pres- 
tige nor the popularity of the Praja Socialist Party. 
Most of them go much further to the left and are akin 
to the Communist party many of whose dogmas they 
accept. They are not likely to capture the imagination 
or the loyalty of the electorate and so are not worth 
further consideration. 


The Communist Manifesto 

The recent denigration of Stalin and the brutal 
suppression of liberty in Hungary that aroused the 
revulsion of almost the entire Indian people has con- 
siderably weakened the prestige of the party. More- 
over there is a split within the party ranks; there 
are some Communist leaders who still cling to the 
monolithic conception of a single party directed from 
Moscow, while there are others who would prefer the 
nationalist brand commonly named ‘Titoism’. In re- 
cent months it is the second group that became more 
popular at the last Communist rally at Phalghat. 
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The Communist Manifesto is filled with the usual 
cliches and promises of a socialist proletarian society 
in which the capitalist will be no more. Strange 
to say however, the Manifesto has some kind words 
for the smaller capitalist of the middle class. He is 
to be preserved and not liquidated and his talents used 
for the common good. The workers of course wiil 
own the factories and similarly land will go to the 
tiller of the soil, though how this situation will be 
brought about is anybody’s guess, since the means of 
production will be transferred into the hands of the 
state, which will be run solely by the Communist 
Party members. India’s ties with the Commonwealth 
will be broken and her foreign policy re-orientated 
in favour of the Communist bloc. Collective farming 
will be encouraged and over-all planning will become 
the set purpose of the state. 


Evaluation 

The Communist pattern cannot change, and if 
there appear to be any changes in the language of 
their Manifesto, ‘these are only apparenit, not real. 
The Communist purpose is always the same ; to press 
the country, by any and every method, fair or foul, 
within the Communist orbit. In recent months, Com- 
munism has failed miserably as a system for the 
preservation and nourishment of the democratic values 
of human dignity, equality and freedom. Many of its 
own most loyal followers have left the Party, others, 
though remaining staunch Communists, have deviated 
from the Party line; while thousands of others, who 
had some sympathy for the Communist cause, have 
expressed themselves greatly disillusioned by its 
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excesses and have abandoned the Communist creed in 
disgust. 





aty 
Be At the moment the Communists are very busy 
rds forging electoral pacts with the Praja-Socialist and 
wr other opposition parties to gain a stronger foothold in 
sed the Legislative Assemblies. Unfortunately in India, 
nee because of the woolly thinking of our political leaders, 
oa the real danger of Communism has not been perceived 
f nor its dogmas energetically repudiated. The electoral 
« pacts might place the Communists in a better position 
he to achieve their ends and if they ever come to power, 
m4 they will be ruthless in destroying all semblance of 
) opposition. It is good that the electorate should bear 
ed this in mind. 
ng 
me os SNe 
The All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
In its draft election manifesto this party has de- 
manded India’s session from the Commonwealth, 
if because as a member of the Commonwealth India has 
: f gained very little and has only been caught up in un- 
> desirable entanglements. Further in their attack on 
oa Egypt, the British imperialists had come out in their 
ul true colours. They had helped the formation of a 
te Muslim bloc inimical to India. Neither on the Kashmir 
a nor on the Goa issue had England stood by India. 
sth Instead, Indians in South Africa were singled out for 
its racial discrimination and persecution, This was true 
~ of other countries of the Commonwealth. 
-- Referring to India’s foreign policy the Hindu 
Mahasabha is of the opinion that India should main- 


biel tain an attitude of strict adherence to basic principles 
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of morality and never kow-tow to the machinations 
of either powerful bloc. Unless this was done, Panch- 
shila would be looked upon as a crude attempt to 
cover up the cruelties and vagaries of a totalitarian 
power determined to crush the freedom movement in 
Hungary. If Panchshila really has any meaning, and 
was intended to embody the dynamic principles of 
India’s civilisation, there must be no question of 
peaceful co-existence with naked aggression of blatant 
vandalism. 


The manifesto draws the attention of the people 
to the recent statements of the Pakistani politicians, 
and maintains that Pakistan is arming herself with 
the “colossal aid given by the most powerful military 
power in the world” and there was risk of aggression 
against India and Kashmir. The Mahasabha therefore 
demanded that military training should be immediate- 
ly introduced in schools and colleges in the country. 


Dealing with the economic programme of the 
Sabha, the manifesto said that the Sabha stood for a 
progressive and dynamic economic policy. In its view 
the State should undertake as its first responsibility the 
complete liquidation of unemployment, and every able- 
bodied person should be guaranteed employment and 
in default of providing such employment, the State 
should undertake the responsibility of affording mini- 
mum subsistence to the citizen. 


The Mahasabha also stood for large-scale co- 
operative farming and the elimination of uneconomic 
holdings. It has no faith in the artificial fixation of 
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ceilings of land holdings, while giving complete licence 
to capitalists to own any number of properties in urban 
areas without the fixation of any maximum. 


The Mahasabha will be fighting the elections in 
a concentrated manner in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh and Bengal, where it will form alliances 
with the Jan Sangh and the Ram Rajya Parishad. 


Its policy at home would be characterised by the 
protection and restoration of civil liberties in India 
and the repeal of the Preventive Detention Act; the 
country was to be rapidly armed and compulsory 
military training for the students introduced. There 
was to be a ban on cow slaughter, and total prohibition 
extended all over the country. The Hindu Code would 
be repealed, and foreign pockets like Goa eliminated. 
Similarly the bi-lingual state of Bombay would dis- 
appear, and the Bengali and Oriya speaking contiguous 
areas integrated. The national language would be 
promoted and the study of Sanskrit encouraged. Finally 
the agrarian policy of the present government would 
be radically reformed and the recommendations of the 
Niyogi Committee’s Report enforced by acts of law. 
The right of propagation of religion would be given 
only to citizens of India and conversion by fraud or 
force would not be allowed. 


Evaluation 

Essentially a party of Hindu revivalism, the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha fails to keep in touch with 
the times. Were the Mahasabha to come into power, 
there would be no hope for the minorities. It cannot 
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appreciate the fact that any particular brand of re- 
ligion need not prevent its adherents from being 
utterly patriotic to their country, support its policies, 
and even lay down their lives in its defence. India’s 
present-today culture is the result of many influences, 
Hindu, Muslim, Christian and the industrial civili- 
sation in which we live. But the Hindu Mahasabha, 
like the Jan Sangh and the Ram Rajya Parishad, are 
reactionary forces in a progressive India. Much of 
their strength will vary with the integrity and the 
sincerity and determination of the majority party to 
achieve its promises and its goals. 


The Bhartiya Jan Sangh 

Like the Hindu Mahasabha, the Bhartiya Jan 
Sangh is essentially a movement of Hindu revivalism 
that views the division of India into Bharat. and 
Pakistan as the source of the evils rampant in the 
Peninsula, which can only be cured through the unity 
of the two States and the supremacy of Hindu culture 
and law over the whole country. Born of a military 
tradition among the Rajputs in Northern India, the 
Jan Sangh places military training and preparedness 
for war as the most important objective in its mani- 
festo. Weakness only invites domination from stronger 
neighbours, as is manifest in the case of Egypt and 
Hungary. The Jan Sangh is determined to liberate 
occupied Kashmir and Goa. It is against a separate 
Constitution for Kashmir. 


With regard to the governance of the country, the 
Jan Sangh is in favour of complete unity and centrali- 
sation, though local government is to be carried on 
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by the Panchayats. 
abolished. 


Legislative Councils will be 





On the economic side, the Jan Sangh is opposed 
to large-scale mechanisation of agricultural processes. 
The land revenue will be decreased and land distri- 
buted among the landless. Land holdings will be 
subject to a ceiling of 30 acres and a floor of 5 acres. 
Full compensation will be paid to refugees, and 
industrial workers will be made partners along with 
management and share in the profits of the firm. The 
Sangh will do all it can to abolish unemployment. 
The unemployed will be supported by the State. There 
will be retrenchment unless alternative employment 
is forthcoming. 


Finally, the Sangh will attempt to re-introduce 
the ancient social conventions of Bharat, and repeal 
the Hindu Marriage and Succession Acts. It will 
uphold the institutions of the Joint Family and in- 
dissoluble marriage, without which Hindu society will 
disintegrate. In the same spirit of orthodox Hinduism, 
the Sangh will develop Hindi as the national language 
within five years, ban cow-slaughter and introduce 
prohibition all over the country. 





Evaluation 


There is not much to be said for the Sangh’s pro- 
gramme. The accent on violence and orthodox Hindu 
tradition will scare the minorities away from the party. 
To plan for violence in a technically backward country 
like India shows how unaware the Sangh’s leaders are 
of developments in the modern world and their ex- 
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perience of government. They are merely building on 
the frustrated hopes and fears of people who have 
gone through the blood bath involved in the partition. 
There is nothing constructive in their policy, and they 
are not fit to govern the country. 


Conclusion 


There are quite a few other parties in the country 
that have put out party platforms. Some of them are 
closely linked with either the P. S. P. or the Com- 
munist Party, according to their ideological prejudices, 
Others like the Maha Gujerat Parishad or the Sanyukta 
Maharasthra are parties functioning within a parti- 
cular state and are likely to disappear once the im- 
mediate cause of their formation vanishes. The elec- 
tions will really be fought between the three major 
parties in the country, the Congress, the Socialist and 
the Communist Parties. There will be quite a fair 
number of independents, each of whom will have his 
own ideological axe to grind. Some of the smaller 
parties are likely to gain a few seats in the State 
Legislatures. But the future policy of the country as 
a whole will be determined by the principles outlined 
in either the Congress, P.S.P. or Communist Mani- 
festoes. If the Communists win, it will mean the end 
of freedom in India; but there is not much chance of 
their victory. It therefore appears that Socialism of 
the P. S. P. or the Congress variety, (and there is not 
so very much difference between the two) will shape 
our economic endeavours and inspire the ideals of our 
society. 


A. F. 
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ielion Conference of pa Work 


9th Annual Session—Jaipur—from 28-12-56 to 1-1-57 


This year some 400 and odd social workers, social 
scientists, government officials in charge of social wel- 
fare departments and persons running voluntary wel- 
fare agencies, met at Jaipur to hold the 9th Annual 
Session of the Indian Conference of Social Work 
(ICSW). 


Though the ICSW caters more to the westernised 
and scientifically trained social workers, living mainly 
in the bigger cities of India, than to the Gandhian 
social reformers, who fix their attention on the social 
and economic problems of the rural areas, still, there 
is no doubt that the ICSW is at present a fairly 
authoritative body to speak on social matters and to 
shape the social policies for the establishment of a 
Welfare State. The ICSW is not a government- 
sponsored body, but many high-level officials take part 
in its meetings and lend an attentive ear to the criti- 
cisms and suggestions which social scientists and 
voluntary workers have to make about the policies of 
the government, and there is no doubt that government 
will seriously consider their recommendations. 


The ICSW is therefore, as it were, the social baro- 
meter of the country; it both reflects the ideas pre- 
valent at present in the world of social welfare and 
shapes the future social development of the country. 
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One can not possibly mention all the resolutions 
and recommendations which have been passed by the 
Conference, but the mere mention of the questions 
which were discussed, will illustrate the wide variety 
of problems which India is trying to solve in this 
field. After the Inaugural Session in the evening of 
the first day, in which the Presidential Address by 
Smt. Hansa Mehta set the tone to the whole conference, 
the delegates broke up into a number of workshops, 
sectional meetings and subcommittees, to fix their 
attention on specific social problems. The !ast day 
they all came together again to hear the reports and 
the resolutions submitted for general approval at the 
plenary session. The delegates had to make a choice 
among these discussion groups, and it is no wonder 
that those groups, which treated with highly technical 
and specialised subjects drew but a small audience of 
pandits in the field, while those sections that tackled 
questions of a wider scope were attended by a large 
crowd of laymen. There were five workshop-meetings 
dealing respectively with: Correctional Administration, 
Labour Welfare, Tribal Welfare, Family and Child Wel- 
fare, and Community Development. The three Sectional 
meetings, however, on: Urban Community Develop- 
ment, Social Welfare through CPA and NES, and Plan- 
ning and Administration of Aftercare Services, drew 
more attention. Besides these, you had two Pannel dis- 
cussion groups on, Mobilizing the Community for Social 
Action, and The Rehabilitation and Aftercare of TB and 
Leprosy Patients. Finally there were three subcommit- 
tees, consisting of selected delegates only, to deal with 
the following topics: A Charter for Youth Welfare, 
Principles of Grants-in-aid or financial aid to Voluntary 
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agencies, and Application of Case Work in various fields. 
of social work in India. 


General Trends 

Some definite general trends with regard to Social 
Welfare can be discovered underlying the discussions 
and practical resolutions of the ICSW. Now that the 
First Five Year Plan is over and that the Second has 
started, the time has:come to leave behind all im- 
provised and inexperienced enthusiasm, to think cri- 
tically of the way that has been covered on the road 
towards the Welfare State, and to view social welfare 
with a more realistic eye and from a more scientific 
angle. The following conclusions point indeed in that 
direction : 

(1) The Community Projects have no doubt 
brought about certain material improvements in the 
village communities, but the work has largely been 
limited to the spending of generous budgets on the 
implementation of material and economic targets, 
which is but the first and lowest step of development. 
Very little has been achieved in improving or calling 
to life the spirit of the community itself. Schools have 
been built, wells have been sunk, land has been re- 
claimed and brought under cultivation, but the village 
community remains in general as apathetic and little 
progressive as ever. If today the CDP administration 
and its financial assistance is withdrawn — as will 
have to be done at a future time — the villages would 
fall back into the old evils, for no leadership, self- 
reliance, initiative or desire for self-improvement has: 
been permanently established as a result of the CDP” 
activities. Therefore the ICSW concluded that much 
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more stress must be laid on the development of the 
existing local institutions and the contributions which 
voluntary organisations can make towards true Com- 
munity Development. The educational and human as- 
pects of the CDP namely should receive as much at- 
tention as the economic and technical ones. 


(2) But this training of the community towards 
full self-reliance and emancipation will be a very 
difficult process. Therefore the second general con- 
clusion which the ICSW arrived at is that the training 
of CDP officers should be longer and more thorough. 
In general, the need for a good scientific training of 
all social workers, researchers, and labour welfare 
officers, employed either by State agencies or voluntary 
associations, was strongly recommended. 


(3) Another great weakness of Social Welfare in 
India is the absence of proper surveying, scientific 
research, thoughtful planning and continual assessment 
of the execution of the programmes, both of private 
and state agencies. This need is vividly illustrated in 
the field of Tribal Welfare, where large sums of money 
and much energy have been wasted on hastily impro- 
vised plans which did not keep account of the economic 
structure of the tribal areas and the social background 
of the people inhabiting them, and therefore did not 
achieve any lasting improvement. In this and in the 
other domains of social welfare, pilot schemes should 
precede large-scale action and expenditure. Social 
workers must once for all realize that no lasting suc- 
cess can be attained unless serious surveying and 
proper planning are recognised as matter-of-course 
routines and essential parts of any plan. 
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(4) While the government has to admit that it 
has only been partially successful in executing social 
welfare programmes, and while the importance of 
local institutions and voluntary agencies in building 
up the community is less doubted than ever, it is to 
be expected that the government will intensify its 
control over the voluntary agencies and local institu- 
tions, which it subsidizes, and that it will demand 
certain minimum standards of efficiency, as well as 
that the staff of these agencies should consist of trained 
personnel, and that they should offer their services to 
all irrespective of caste, creed or race. Thus the 
voluntary agencies and local institutions will gain in 
thoroughness and will be able to counterbalance and 
complete the state efforts in social welfare. 


(5) Urban Community Development is one of the 
other major problems which were touched upon for 
the first time by the Conference. Though this problem 
is daily gaining in importonce, now that India is fast 
industrializing itself, few people seemed to be in a 
position to see the difficulties clearly or to offer prac- 
tical suggestions, The Conference will therefore or- 
ganise in the course of the year a Seminar on City 
Development and Slum Clearance. Spade work will 
have to be done and pilot projects will have to be 
launched, if India wants to avoid the evils ensuing 
from unplanned city-growth in the West, which are 
disgracing the face of our towns already. 


(6) The importance given to the more specialised, 
and individual-centered problems, such as the reha- 
bilitation and aftercare of TB and Leprosy patients, 
Correctional administration and the application of case 
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work in various fields of social work in India, prove 
that the social workers and sociologists do not allow 
their attention to be exclusively taken up by the com- 
mon problems which concern the uplift of the whole 
country, which however are of a passing nature, but 
that they keep an eye on the problems of those un- 
fortunate fellow-beings, whom we will always have 
with us, and who will always require special care on 
the part of the welfare state. In as far therefore as 
this specialised attention is indicative of the value 
which is attached to the human person as such, it is 
to be welcomed. 


There may be nothing very new or revolutionary 
in these general ideas, as they are enunciated above, 
but in order to appreciate their full impact one would 


have to read the scores of practical recommendations 
made by the Conference, of which, one may hope, at 
least a small fraction will be implemented. But it is at 
least comforting to see that these ideas point in the 
right direction. Every action has at its root an idea, 
and it is better that an idea is at least once enunciated 
and scattered to the four winds so that it may fructify, 
than that one tries to act without clear thinking at 
all. 


Conclusion 

It is a benefit for the country to have a non- 
governmental agency like the ICSW, which is like a 
big social engineering plant, where voluntary social 
workers and scientists freely meet government officials 
and hammer out the social policies of the country. The 
atmosphere reigning in Jaipur was one of mutual 
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understanding and friendliness, not only between state 
and voluntary workers, but between westernised 
scientists and social reformers of the more traditional 
type, and between the representatives of the various 
racial and religious groups in the country. They all 
appeared to agree on the bulk of the practical re- 
solutions passed by the Conference. 


What seems at present to be the biggest drawback 
in the field of Social Welfare, is the absence of a 
solid social philosophy, which is the indispensable 
basis of all social planning. One rarely heard the name 
of God mentioned in any of the speeches or resolutions, 
and very few speakers dared to touch on the moral or 
religious implications of social problems. The atmos- 
phere in Jaipur was strictly secularist and even 
materialistic, not that the existence of God was denied, 
but that He was ignored and left out of the picture. 
Yet, how can we ever build a solid house — or rather 
a ten-storied concrete building, for the Welfare State 
will look more like that than like an ordinary house —, 
if we do not bother or agree about its foundations ? 
In this respect the Gandhians have a great advantage 
over the delegates that met at Jaipur. But who of the 
westernised social scientists and who among the social 
workers living in the cities do accept Gandhianism 
integrally ? The latter seems to lack a basis broad 
enough for an industrial society or a welfare state to 
rest upon. 


It is a pity that the social scientists and workers 
who have been trained in Europe and the USA have 
usually not gone beyond the study of the material 
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techniques of the art, or have been content with some 
of the more recent materialistic or utilitarian philoso- 
phical systems to base their science upon, systems, 
which are no longer accepted in Europe itself. 





At present there seems to be only one religious 
leader in the world, who dares to speak with authority 
on the religious and philosophical bases and implica- 
tions of today’s social problems and their possible solu- 
tions. It is the Pope, whose statements and encyclical 
letters are accepted as having authority by many non- 
Christians, who take the trouble of studying them 
more closely. Our social scientists might well deign 
to study these documents with more interest, and see 
whether they do not furnish the foundation stones for 
the building up of a social philosophy. 

























However, the lack of agreement or the indifference 
with regard to fundamental principles is not to be 
taken too tragically. If we admit that there is some- 
thing like true principles in this field also, then men 
with an open mind will slowly but surely discover 
them. Our agreement on ultimate practical applications 
in the social field may lead us towards the agreement 
about their primary principles as well. 


M. Van den Bogaert 
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ci icenitinaliliian 
EMPLOYERS and WORKERS 


LETTER OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF THE COUNCIL 
to Mar. LIENART, BISHOP OF LILLE. 


This Sacred Congregation of the Council, having duly 
received the appeal of M, Eugene Mathon, in the name of the 
Federation of Employers of the Roubaix-Tourcoing district, 
and having been petitioned to pronounce judgment concerning 
the conflict that has arisen between the said Federation and 
the Christian Workers’ Unions of the same district, has ar- 
rived, after a closed and prolonged examination of this grave 
and delicate question, at the following conclusions, which it 
hereby communicates to Your Lordship in the hope that, 
having been conveyed to the parties concerned, they will 
remove controversy and effect the concentration of all the 
forces of religion and social order. 


Above all, the Sacred Congregation considers the moment 
opportune for recalling that no question can arise concerning 
the competency of the Church in this matter, under the 
pretext that it is one of purely economic interests. Leo XIII 
proclaimed this competency when, in the Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum, with reference to the relation of employers and 
employed, he declared: “We approach the subject with 
confidence, and in the exercise of rights which fully appertain 
to US”. So also, Pius X wrote in the Encyclical, Singulari 
Quadam (September 24th, 1912): “The social question and 
the controversies connected with it regarding the nature and 
duration of work, the fixing of wages and strikes, are not 
purely economic or capable of solution without reference to 
the authority of the Church.” 


It is therefore useful and even necessary to recall to both 
parties the chief points of Catholic social doctrine, and of the 
practical instructions (in the moral order) of the supreme 
Authority in the Church, with reference to the organisation 
and activity of Christian Trade Associations. 
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The Church recognizes and affirms the right of em- 
ployers and workers to form industrial associations, 
whether separately or together, and sees in them an 
efficacious means towards the solution of the social 
question. 


“Employers and workmen can themselves effect much in 
the matter we are treating, by all the institutions suitable for 
the relief of indigence and for drawing the two classes more 
closely together...... The most important of all are Working- 
men’s Unions, which comprise almost all these institutions. ... 
Such Unions should be suited to the requirements of this our 
age — an age of wider education, of different habits, and of 
far more numerous requirements in daily life. It is gratifying 
to know that there are actually fin existence not a few 
associations of this nature, consisting either of workmen 
alone, or of workmen and employers together; but it were 
greatly to be desired that they should become more numerous 
and more efficient.” (Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, May 15th, 
1891.) 


“When there is question of forming associations, care 
must be taken not to fall into error. And here We wish to 
speak specially of the workers, who certainly have the right 
to unite in associations for the promotion of their interests: 
to this the Church agrees and nature is not opposed.” (Leo 
XIII, Longinqua Oceani, January 6th, 1895). 


II. The Church, under existing circumstances, considers 
the formation of these industrial associations morally 
necessary. 


“Associations of every kind, and especially those of 
working-men, are now far more common than heretofore. As 
regards many of these there is no need at present to enquire 
whence they spring, what are their objects, or what the 
means they employ. There is a good deal of evidence, how- 
ever, which goes to prove that many of these societies are in 
the hands of secret leaders, and are managed on principles 
ill-according with Christianity and the public well-being; 
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and that they do their utmost to get within their grasp 
the whole field of labour, and force working-men either to 
join them or starve. Under such circumstances Christian 
working-men must do one of the two things: either join 
associations in which their religion will be exposed to peril, 
or form associations among themselves — unite their forces. 
and shake off courageously the yoke of so unrighteous and 
intolerable an oppression. No one who does not wish to 
expose man’s chief good to extreme risk will for a moment 
hesitate to say that the second alternative should be all means 
be adopted.” (Rerum Novarum.) 


> 


III. The Church urges the formation of industrial asso- 
ciations. 


“In the first place We urge the formation among Catholics 
of these Societies which are developing in all directions in 
order to safeguard their interests in the social sphere, For 
such Societies are well adapted to our day: they provide 
facilities for their members to consult together both for the 
defence of their interests and for the protection of their faith 
and morals.” (Pius X, to the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Brazil, January 6th, 1911.) 


i 
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. The same Pontiff exhorted Count Medolago Albani in 
the following terms in a letter of March 19th, 1904: 


“Continue then, as in the past, to promote and direct, 
not only institutions of a purely economic character, but also 
others of a similar nature, i.e., professional Unions for em- 
ployers and employed, which promote a good understanding 
between them, as well as popular bureaux which give both 
legal and technical advice.... In these directions you will 
not lack the warmest encouragements.” 


= VW 





And to the directors of the Italian Economic Union he 
wrote: ‘‘ What institutions ought you preferably to promote 
within the sphere of your Union? Your neverfailing charity 
will be the best judge. But for Ourselves, industrial associa- 
tions appear to Us the most opportune.” 
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Benedict XV wrote to Canon Mury, of Autun, through 
the Cardinal Secretary of State (May 7th, 1919), that “he 
desires to see encouraged the growth of definitely professional 
Unions, so that there may be found throughout French terri- 
tory really powerful Unions inspired with a Christian spirit 
and embracing in wide orgainzations workers of both sexes 
in fraternal unity. He is well aware that in offering these 
encouragements he is serving the deepest interests not only 
of the working-classes, but also of social peace, of which he 
is the supreme guardian, as well as those of the noble French 
nation which lies so close to his heart.” 


On December 3lst, 1922, the present Pontiff, Pius XI, 
instructed the Cardinal Secretary of State to write as follows 
to M. Zirnheld, President of the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers: 


“It is with the greatest pleasure that the Holy Father 
has learnt of the progress of this federation which aims at 
the betterment of the working-classes by the application of 
the principles of the Gospel, in the spirit in which the Church 
has always applied them to the solution of social problems. 


“The Holy Father expresses the ardent hope that the 
Catholic members of your Confederation will always be fer- 
vent in maintaining their faith and piety by the frequent 
practice of their religious duties, through which they will 
acquire, not only the means of personal sanctification, but the 
zeal and devotion needful in their industrial organizations.” 


IV. It is the desire of the Church that industrial organi- 
zations should be founded and conducted in ac- 
cordance with the principles of Christian faith and 
morals. 





“We may lay it down as a general and lasting law, that 
working-men’s associations should be so organized and go- 
verned as to furnish the best and most suitable means for 
attaining what is aimed at, that is to say, for helping each 
individual member to better his condition to the utmost in 
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body, mind and property. But it is clear that they should 
first and foremost aim at their principal object, viz., religious 
and moral perfection, and that their administration should 
be in harmony with this object ; otherwise they would wholly 
lose their special character, and end by becoming little better 
than those societies which take no account whatever of 
religion.” (Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum.) 


“That is the reason why We have never encouraged 
Catholics to form associations to better the lot of the working- 
class, or introduce other schemes of the kind, without at the 
same time warning them that such institutions ought to have 
religion as their source of inspiration, companion and support.” 
(Leo XIII. Graves de Communi, January 18th, 1901.) 


“In none of his actions, even in the sphere of temporal 
concerns, has the Christian the right to leave supernatural 
interests out of account: nay more, the precepts of Chris- 
tianity oblige him to direct everything he does to the Sovereign 
Good, as his last end.” (Pius X, Singulari Quadam, September 
24th, 1912.) 


V. It is the desire of the Church that industrial organi- 
zations should be instruments of peace and concord, 
and with this object in view she suggests the insti- 
tution of joint committees as a bond of union between 
them, 


“Those who glory in the title “Christian”, whether indi- 
viduals or groups, must not, if aware of their duties, foster 
enmity and opposition between social classes, but rather peace 
and mutual friendship.” (Pius X, Singulari Quadam.) — 


“Catholic writers, when they defend the cause of the 
poor and the proletariat, should be careful not to employ 
language that may inspire in the people a hatred for the 
upper classes of society...... They must remember that 
Jesus Christ desired to unite all men in the bonds of reciprocal 
love, which is the perfection of justice, and which entails the 
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obligation of mutual labour for mutual good.” (Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, January 27th, 1902.) 


“Those who preside over this class of institutions, the 
aim of which is to promote the welfare of the worker, must 
remember that nothing is more certain to bring about the 
general good than concord and harmony between all classes, 
and that Christian charity is its best cement. Those, therefore, 
would do an ill service to the worker who, on the pretence of 
improving his conditions of life, would help him merely to 
acquire the fragile and transitory goods of this world, and 
would neglect to dispose his mind to charity by recalling to 
him his Christian duties: nay more, would even excite still 
further his animosity against the rich by giving vent to those 
bitter and violent declamations by which men, not of our 
faith, are in the habit of inciting the masses to revolutionary 
action.” (Benedict XV to the Bishop of Bergamo, March 11th, 
1920.) 


“The rights and duties of the employers, as compared with 
the rights and duties of the employed, ought to be the subject 
of careful consideration. Should it happen that either a master 
or a workman believes himself injured, nothing would be 
more desirable than that a committee should be appointed 
composed of reliable and capable members of the association 
whose duty it would be, conformably with the rules of the 
association, to settle the dispute.”’ (Leo XIII, Rerum No- 
varum.) 


“Catholic associations should not only avoid, but also 
combat class war as being essentially opposed to Christian 
principles It is most opportune, useful and in confor- 
mity with Christian principles, to continue as far as may be 
practicable, the simultaneous establishment of separate Unions 
for employers and for workers, while creating, as a point of 
contact between them, joint committees entrusted with 
the duty of discussing and settling in a peaceful manner, in 
accordance with justice and charity, the disagreements that 
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may spring up between the members of the respective Unions.” 
(Letter of Cardinal Gasparri to the Union Economique Sociale, 
February 25th, 1915.) 


VI. It is the desire of the Church that industrial associa- 
tions organized by Catholics for Catholics, should be 
constituted among Catholics, while recognizing that 
special circumstances may necessitate another course. 


“Catholics should preferably associate with other Catho- 
lics, unless necessity compels them to act differently. That is 
a very important point for the safeguarding of the faith.” 
(Leo XIII to the Bishops of the United States, January 6th, 
1895.) 


“Now with reference to working-men’s societies, although 
their object is to secure temporal advantages for their mem- 
bers, those who are to be regarded as worthy of the highest 
approval, and as the best fitted to promote the real and solid 
utility of their members, which are founded chiefly on the 
bases of the Catholic religion and openly follow the leadership 
of the Church. This We have Ourselves several times de- 
clared for different nations, as occasion offered. Hence it 
follows that such Catholic associations should be established 
and favoured in every way, certainly in Catholic countries, 
and in all other places where it appears that through them 
provision can be made for the various needs of their members.” 
(Pius X, Singulari Quadam.) 


(To be concluded ) 
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‘Seiad Legislation 


Immoral Traffic 


Among the many new laws enacted during the 
winter session of Parliament is the Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956. The 
Bill was originally introduced in 1954 to provide in 
pursuance of the International Convention signed in 
New York on the 9th day of May, 1950 for the sup- 
pression of immoral traffic in women and girls. It was 
referred to a Select Committee of Parliament in August 
1956 and was approved by both Houses of Parliament 
in December. 

“ Woman” in this enactment means a female who 
has completed the age of twenty one years. 


“Girl” means a female who has not completed 
the age of twenty one years. 


The law is not meant for the suppression of pros- 
titution but only to put an end to the exploitation of 
women and girls for evil purposes. But there are 
a number of provisions in the law which, if rigorously 
enforced, will curb to a great extent the activities of 
women of ill fame, afford protection to citizens and 
save many a youth from moral and physical ruin. But 
because of the very fact that stringent measures are 
provided for to restrict prostitution the business might 
go underground and cause more harm than good. 
Time will show. 
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Certain actions are prohibited under severe penal- 
ties. Provision is made for the establishment of pro- 
tective homes to house women and girls rescued from 
houses of ill fame and from the clutches of trafficers. 
We shall here give some of the more important pro- 
visions of the new law. 


The following actions are prohibited and any 
person convicted of violation of the law may get from 
one to five years in jail and a fine which might extend 
to two thousand rupees : 


(i) Keeping or managing or in any way acting 
or assisting in the keeping or management of brothels ; 


(ii) Using, letting, or permitting the use of pre- 
mises for the purpose of prostitution ; 


(iii) Living on the earnings of prostitutes. A 
person who lives with a prostitute or is habitually in 
the company of a prostitute, or exercises control over 
her or serves as pimp or tout is presumed to live on 
the earnings of a prostitute ; 


(iv) Procuring or attempting to procure a wo- 
man or girl, with or without her consent, or inducing 
a woman or girl to practise prostitution ; 


(v) Detaining a woman or girl in a brothel or 
in any other place, with or without her consent, so 
that she may practise or be forced to practise prosti- 
tution. A person is presumed to detain a woman or 
girl if that person withholds from her jewellery, ap- 
parel, money or other property belonging to her, or 
threatens her with legal proceedings if she takes away 
any of the above mentioned articles. 
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(vi) Carrying on prostitution within a distance 
of two hundred yards of a public place so declared by 
an appropriate authority. A place of public worship, 
educational institution, hostel, hospital, nursing home, 
etc., may be declared a public place. When prostitution 
is practised in such a public place both the woman 
and her client may be punished. 


(vii) Permitting prostitutes to carry on their 
trade in a public place by a person responsible for 
such a public place. A “public place” is defined as 
any place intended for use by, or accessible to, the 
public and includes a public conveyance. 


(viii) Soliciting or tempting or attempting to 
tempt from a public place, or within sight of, and in 
such manner as to be seen or heard from, any public 
place, whether from within or without any building 
or house, by word, gesture, wilful exposure of her 
person (by sitting by a window or on the balcony 
of a building or house or in any other way), or at- 
tracting or attempting to attract the attention of any 
person for the purpose of prostitution ; 


(ix) Soliciting or molesting any person, or loiter- 
ing or acting in such manner as to cause obstruction 
or annoyance to persons residing nearby or passing by 
any public place or offending against public decency, 
for the purpose of the trade ; 


(x) Causing, or aiding or abetting the seduction 
for the purpose of prostitution of a woman or girl by 
a person who has charge of her. 


Special police officers of a specified rank or to be 
appointed in every State for the purpose of this Act. 
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They will be given special powers. In certain cases. 
they are empowered to enter premises to carry out. 
searches and to arrest and detain persons. Magistrates 
too have been given extensive powers to enforce the 
provisions of this law. They may detain persons in 
protective homes if they are satisfied that such a 
course is called for in the interests of the women or girl 
or the public. They may order a person to remove 
herself from a particular place. 


In lieu of imprisonment a court may order the 
detention of a woman or girl in a house of protection. 


Protective homes for the detention, rehabilitation, 
education and care of women and girls rescued from 
brothels and from dangerous situations, are to be 
established in every State. No person may establish 
such a home without obtaining a licence from the 
State Government. 


Institutions for Women and Children 

The Women’s and Children’s Institutions Licensing 
Act, 1956 is another law «hat had an easy passage 
through both Houses of Parliament during the last 
session. The law provides for the licensing of homes. 
which care for women and children. 


A Bill for the purpose of the law was introduced 
in 1954 but was referred to a Select Committee only 
in August 1956. The Select Committee redrafted the 
law making considerable alterations of very great 
importance. 


The Act applies to the whole of India except the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. The bringing into force 
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of the legislation is left to each State. The States will 
not only appoint a day for it to come into force but 
also will make rules for carrying out the purposes of 
the Act. If we are to judge from past experience it 
may take a very long time for some States to make 
up their minds as to the enforcement. Some State 
authorities will have a free hand in framing rules to 
stifle opponents. 


A “child” in the Act means a boy or girl who 
has not completed the age of eighteen years. 


An “institution” means an institution established 
and maintained for the reception, care, protection and 
welfare of women and children. 


The main provision of the Act is that after the 
commencement of the Act no person may establish 
or maintain an institution for the care of women and 
children except ‘under and in accordance with the 
conditions of a licence granted by a duly constituted 
authority under the Act. 


Any person desiring to establish a home for the 
care of women and children must make an application, 
in the prescribed form, to a licensing authority. Exist- 
ing establishments must obtain a licence to continue 
to operate the house within three months from the 
commencement of the Act. 


To run a home without a licence is an offience 
punishable with imprisonment or fine or with both. 


The licensing authority has the right of rejecting 
an application. The authority also may modify or 
revoke a licence already granted. When a licence is 
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revoked the appointed authority is required to give 
an opportunity to the holder of the licence to show 
why the licence should not be revoked. A licence may 
be revoked for the breach of any of the stipulated 
conditions by the licence holder, his agent or servant. 


The licensing authority may demand that the home 
be managed entirely by women. 


The Act does not apply to hostels, boarding houses 
attached to or controlled by recognised educational 
institutions. It does not apply to homes established 
under the Suppression of Traffic in Women and Girls 
Act, 1956. A special licence is needed to establish these 
latter homes. 


The State Government has the power to make 
rules for the carrying out the purposes of this Act. 
It may make rules to provide for the conditions for 
licensing, the management of the institution, reception, 
care, protection, welfare and education of the inmates, 
the inspection of the institution, the keeping of registers 
and the submission of accounts. 


These wide powers given to the State if wisely 
used will help in eradicating abominable abuses in 
certain existing institutions as shown by the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Social and Moral 
Hygiene. But it is hoped that prejudice and hatred 
may not play a part in restricting the work of certain 
agencies so highly commended by the above mentioned 
report. 


From the commencement of the Act all State Acts 
corresponding to this Act will cease to have force. 
F. C. Rodrigues 
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adel Survey 


Banking Companies 


The Banking Companies Act, 1949 has been further 
amended with a view to check certain undesirable tendencies, 
in the administration of banking companies which might 
affect the soundness of the companies or not be in the public 
interest or in the interest of the depositors. 


The amending Bill was rushed through Parliament in 
great haste even a plea for reference to a Select Committee 
having been rejected by the Finance Minister. Though the 
law is of very great importance and might seriously affect the 
development of banking business in the country the Lok Sabha 
took just five hours to pass the law. If the guillotine had not 
been applied the discussion might have continued for some 
time more but that would have made little difference. 


We shall give here some of the more important provisions. 
of the amending Act. 


Banking companies may not employ or be managed by a 
managing agent or may employ or continue the employment. 
of any person who is, or at any time has been adjudicated 
insolvent, or has suspended payment or has compounded with 
his creditors, or who is or has been, convicted by a criminal 
court of an offence involving moral turpitude; or whose 
remuneration is, in the opinion of the Reserve Bank, exces- 
sive. 


A person who is a director of any other bank or company 
not being a subsidiary company of the banking company, or 
who is engaged in any other business or vocation may not 
also be employed as a manager. 


No banking company may carry on business in India un- 
less the subscribed capital of the company is not less than 
one-half of the authorised capital, and the paid-up capital 
is not less than one-half of the subscribed capital. The: 
capital of the company should consist of ordinary shares only 
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or of ordinary shares or equity shares and such preferential 
shares as may have been issued prior to the Ist day of 
July, 1944. 


Voting rights are restricted. No person holding shares 
in a banking company may, in respect of any shares held 
by him, exercise voting rights in excess of five per cent of 
the total voting rights of all the shareholders of the banking 
company. 


The Reserve Bank has been given great powers over 
banking companies. Every chairman, managing director or 
chief executive officer by whatever name called of a banking 
company is required to furnish to the Reserve Bank full 
particulars of the extent and value of his holdings of shares, 
whether directly or indirectly, in the banking company and 
of any change in the extent of such holding or any variation 
of the rights attaching thereto and such other inforination as 
the Reserve Bank may require. 


The Reserve Bank may order any banking company to 
call a general meeting of the shareholders of the company 
to elect in accordance with the voting rights permissable under 
this Act fresh directors, and the banking company is bound 
to comply with the order. 


The Reserve Bank may at any time direct a banking 
company to furnish it within a specified time statements and 
information relating to the business of affairs of the banking 
company. 


When the Reserve Bank is of the opinion that the national 
interests, or the interests of the depositors or the banking 
company itself so require it, it may issue directions to the 
banking companies or the banking company and these will be 
bound to comply with the directions. The Reserve Bank is 
empowered to modify or cancel such directions or impose con- 
ditions. 

No amendment of any provision relating to the appoint- 
ment or reappointment of a managing or whole-time director 
can have effect unless approved by the Reserve Bank. The 
approval of the Reserve Bank is necessary for all higher ap- 
pointments or reappointments to become effective. 
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During the course of or after the completicn of an inspection 
of a banking company the Reserve Bank may require the 
company to hold a meeting of the directors to discuss the 
affairs of the company. Officers of the Reserve Bank may 
be deputed to watch the proceedings of these meetings. These 
officers must be heard if they decide to say something. 


The Reserve Bank may require the Board of Directors 
to notify it of all meetings of the Board or of committees. The 
Bank has a right to send observers to study the working of 
the banking companies and keep an eye on them. It may 
further order changes in the management of the company. 


Every Chairman, director, auditor, liquidator, manager 
and any other employee of a banking company is deemed to 
be a public servant for the purpose of Chapter IX of the 
Indian Penal Code. This provision has been made for the 
purpose of bringing them under the Prevention of Corruption 
Act, 1947, so that action can-be taken against them in cases 
where illegal gratifications are taken. 


This amending Act seems to be the forerunner of nationali- 
sation of the banking business in the country. Another step 
in the achievement of the socialistic pattern of society. 


Films 


A Bill imtroduced in the Rajya Sabha seeks to establish 
a National Film Board for the purpose of promoting the 
development of films as a medium of culture, education and 
healthy entertainment and for the regulation of exhibitions 
by means of cinematographs. 


The National Film Board to be set up under the Cinema- 
tograph Act will consist of three constituent units: the Film 
Certification Bureau, the Film Production Bureau and the 
Film Institute. 


The Board will be made up of official and non-official 
members all of whom, however, are to be appointed by Go- 
vernment. Among the non-officials there will be film pro- 
ducers, educationists and persons having special knowledge 
or experience in respect of education, science, art, culture and 
social services. In all there are to be twelve members one 
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of whom will be chairman. The chairman is to be appointed 
by Government, 


The object of the Board being the promotion of the deve- 
lopment of films as medium of culture, education and healthy 
entertainment it is empowered to perform the following func- 
tions : 


(i) lay down the policy for, and coordinate and supervise 
the activities of the three subsidiary units ; 


(ii) recognise and recommend for grants institutions and 
associations connected with films; 


(iii) coordinate the activities of film societies ; 


(iv) determine the principles for the classification of 
films ; 


(v) recommend films to be exhibited at international 
festivals ; 


(vi) recommend films for State awards; and 
(vii) maintain a national film library. 


The Film Certification Bureau will take over the functions 
of the present Board of Film Censors. There will be a Chief 
Examiner of films for the whole country and such number of 
regional examiners as the Government deems necessary. The 
film examiners will be given a panel of advisors selected by 
the Government. The certification of films will be done at 
various centres to be appointed by Government. 


Every film for public exhibition must obtain a cerificate 
of worthiness from the Bureau. Certificates to be issued will 
be of three types, “U” for unrestricted exhibition, “A” res- 
tricted for adults only and “S” restricted for certain specified 
classes of persons. An adult means, for the purpose of this 
law, any person who has completed eighteen years of age. 


The exhibitor must faithfully observe the conditions laid 
down by the Bureau. To show films without a certification 
or to contravene any of the conditions is a punishable offence. 
Persons below the age of eighteen may not be allowed when 
a “A” class film is exhibited. But children below the age 
of three in the company of their parents may be permitted. 
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In examining films the authorities making the examination 
must generally keep in view the effect the film is likely to 
have_on the public and, in particular, ought to consider whether 
the film or any part of it is likely to: 

(i) impair the moral standards of the public ; 

(ii) depreciate social values or offend against the standard 

of public taste; 
(iii) affect friendly relations of India with foreign nations; 

(iv) affect public order or security of the State ; and 


(v) involve defamation or contempt of court, or cause 
incitement to offence. 


Not only films have to be certified for public exhibition but 
also the film posters. 


A certificate issued by the Bureau is valid for the whole 
of India. But the Central Government reserves to itself the 
right to cancel or modify any certificate issued by the Bureau. 


The function of the Film Production Bureau is purely 
advisory. It is a voluntary body. It will scrutinise and give 
advice in respect of scripts or visual material connected there- 
with and render any assistance sought for by the producer. 


The third unit of the Film Board, the Film Institute will 
provide techinical training in the production of films, conduct 
research into such aspects of film production as appear to be 
of general interest to the film industry, impart training in 
cinematography, sound recording, processing, editing, anima- 
tion, script writing, make-up, costumes and audience research. 
It will also impart practical training in studios, lend equipment 
of a specialised nature and render any assistance the industry 
might need. 


The Act also makes it obligatory on all persons who desire 
to exhibit films to obtain a licence. The licence granted will 
entail the faithful observance of conditions to be laid down 
for the safeguarding of the interests of the audience. 


F.C. R. 
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